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WHY THE ARMY CANTEEN SHOULD BE 
RESTORED. 

BY MAJOR LOUIS LIVINGSTON SEAMAN, LATE SURGEON U. S. V. 



The proposed restoration of the Army Canteen, as advocated 
by the Secretary of War in his report to Congress, is destined to 
meet with severe opposition through ignorance, unless the oppo- 
nents of the measure realize the gravity of the results that have 
followed its abolition. 

Among the Military Surgeons who served with the troops in 
the field and cared for them in the hospital wards, and who are 
therefore best qualified to render an unbiased judgment, there is 
but one opinion. To present some of the reasons upon which this 
verdict is based is the raison d'etre of this paper. 

In the first place, it is illogical and unrighteous to give to the 
Army Post Exchange the name of the Canteen. Some diabolical 
malaprop must have first linked these terms in unequal fellow- 
ship. Had the Canteen been called the Soldiers' Club, or Post 
Exchange, from the beginning, it never would have been abolished 
by Act of Congress. To thrust it into contempt and ignominy 
by calling it a canteen is as unfair as it would be to call the 
University Club a groggery or a dram-shop. 

The purposes of the Post Exchange or Canteen combined the 
features of a reading-room and recreation-room, a co-operative 
store and a restaurant. Its primary purpose was to furnish to 
the troops, at reasonable prices, the articles of ordinary use, wear 
and consumption, not supplied by the Government, and to afford 
them means of rational recreation and amusement suitable to 
their taste and station in life, which, if denied, they would seek 
outside the limits of eamp. Let us for a moment review the his- 
tory of the origin of the so-called Canteen and the influences that 
led to its establishment. 
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In the early days of the American Army, a regular ration of 
stimulants, rum, brandy or whiskey, was served to the soldier, as 
is shown in the record of the Second Session of Congress in 1790, 
and this was continued until the War of the Eebellion. Later, 
sutlers were appointed by the Government. A sutler was an 
authorized military storekeeper, who was not permitted to sell 
intoxicating liquors. This restriction was soon removed by Con- 
gress, and it is a matter of history that, during the Civil War, 
all kinds of intoxicating liquors were sold in the sutler's canteen, 
the variety that " scratched as it went down," as the soldiers used 
to say, — raw spirits and fusil oil (that cost about ninety cents a 
gallon and often sold at twenty-five cents a glass) being the most 
popular. Most of the men appointed as sutlers lost their honor 
and manhood in their grasp for selfish gain. When pay-day 
came, the sutler usually took his place at the paymaster's table, 
and there collected his claims. If the soldier refused to pay, the 
sutler could request and receive the amount of his claim from the 
paymaster, provided the amount did not exceed one-third of the 
soldier's monthly salary. It was found that, under the sutler 
system, the sick-list and death rate from alcoholism increased to 
an alarming extent. By Act of Congress in 1866, the Govern- 
ment dispensed with the sutler system, and authorized the estab- 
lishment of Post Trading Stations, at all military points on the 
frontier. The post trader was given authority to conduct his 
business within the limits of the post, and the sale of intoxicating 
liquors was not restricted. This system, however, proved little 
better than the sutler system; in both cases the Army was sadly 
in need of a reform. 

As stated by the Rev. S. B. Dexter, Secretary of the Inter-De- 
nominational Ministerial Commission on the Investigation at 
Fort Sheridan: 

" It was a time when pay-day meant absence from the post of almost 
half the command; when men were robbed by dive-keepers on all sides, 
and when they were imprisoned in the Guard House by the score for 
drunkenness. Liquor saloons were in abundance at the gates of every 
post; vile liquors and sometimes vile drugs were given out over the bar, 
and all the abominations annexed to such places were put in the path- 
way of the young men of the Army." 

It was the harvest day of the dive-keeper. After years of these 
conditions came experiments of the Post Exchange or the Can- 
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teen. This was first undertaken in the Vancouver barracks in 
1880, but was not established in the Army until 1889, and did not 
come into full use until 1891. By Government regulations the 
Post Exchange was never permitted to sell whiskey. The Can- 
teen feature, where only beer was sold, was in a separate room. 
Regulations prohibited gambling, treating and the entry of 
civilians; and the Canteen was closed on Sunday. As soon as the 
Post Exchange was fully established a marked improvement in 
the morale of the Army was noticed. 

Col. Mills, Superintendent of the West Point Military Academy, 
in a report to the Secretary of War in 1899, said: 

" During the first year of the Exchange at Fort Custer, Montana, from 
records made at the time, I can state that the number of enlisted men 
confined in the Post Guard House for offences following over-indulgence 
in drink, was reduced between seventy and seventy-five per cent. Pay- 
day was no longer noticeable by great increase in the Guard House 
Prison." 

The following extract from a letter, recently received from Mrs. 
Morrow, whose husband had the honor of establishing the first 
Army Canteen, is of special interest. It is addressed to Col. 
Powell of the 17th U. S. Infantry and says : 

" It is true that Col. Morrow was the first to conceive and give definite 
shape to the idea of providing the private soldier with something in 
the place of the attractions of the saloon. I well remember the evening, 
when, just after the retreat hour, my husband stood with two or three 
officers in front of our quarters at Fort Vancouver, observing the soldiers 
file out of the garrison toward the town, and remembering how charges 
were piled up in the Adjutant's office against other soldiers for trouble 
brought on by the surroundings of that very town; and so it would be 
the next day when these soldiers, now leaving the garrison only to 
return to the Guard House; and turning to his officers, he said: 'Gen- 
tlemen, something must be done for those soldiers. It is not right to 
let them go on as prey and victims of the saloons where they are soon 
made irresponsible through vile mixtures, and are then pushed into the 
street to become a scandal and a disgrace — debasing their manhood and 
their uniform. Something must be done, and we will begin to-morrow.' 
These are almost my husband's exact words. The beginning was made 
to-morrow in the humble way of a well-lighted room, a cup of coffee and 
a ham sandwich, plenty of newspapers and magazines, writing-paper, 
envelopes, pens and ink with credit for postage stamps. Such was the 
birth of the Canteen. How well I remember the hour, and how well I 
recall the glow of pleasure and encouragement that overspread my 
husband's face when he reported, rather recounted, to me the success of 
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the first evening of the Canteen — the result of an honest effort to help 
the private soldier to be his own manly self, and yet to spend an evening in 
recreation. The rest you know, — how the dozen or two of men, gathering 
in that room that evening, swelled in numbers, until at the end of the 
month it was necessary to add another room — give greater facilities for 
imusements of various kind, such as billiards, cards, backgammon, domi- 
noes, etc. Beef-tea, hot, was added to the drinks, and more appetizing eat- 
ables. Just when beer was added, I do not remember. But all this you 
know, Colonel, for you have managed such matters for yourself with con- 
summate success. I rejoice as an Army woman that Major Seaman and 
you are so interested in this great matter as to give time, thought and aid [ 
in bringing the power that destroyed the Canteen back to a realization of , 
its mistake and so accomplish its restoration. It should be so, and, with 
such active endeavors as you and others are making, I am sure the 
right will be uppermost once more." 

Here, too, is a letter from Col. Morrow in which he tells why 
he sold beer at the Post. It is dated at Fort Sidney, Nebraska, 
October 5th, 1885, and is addressed to Messrs. Brennan, Winters, 
Tobin and other liquor dealers in Sidney. 

"Gentlemen: I had the honor, some days since, to receive your com- 
munication of the 20th inst. remonstrating against the sale of beer in 
the amusement-room at Fort Sidney to officers and men of the garrison. 

" The grounds of your remonstrance seem to be as follows : That you 
pay high licenses for the right or privilege of selling liquors and beers 
in the town of Sidney; that the Post amusement-room does not pay a 
license; that the sale of beer on a military reservation is prohibited in 
orders. From these facts you deduce the following legal conclusions: 
That the sale of beer in the Post amusement-room is an infringement of 
your ' rights,' and this because you pay a license and the room does not; 
and, secondly, the sale of beer is in violation of orders, and therefore 
my action in allowing it to be sold is illegal. You further state that my 
action is ' unfair and an infringement of your rights, as you are unable 
to compete (with amusement-room) owing ,to the great expense of 
carrying on business.' I believe I have stated your position fairly. I 
have certainly meant to do so. 

"Before considering the grounds of your remonstrance, I will ask 
your permission to make a plain statement of facts in relation to the 
causes which led to the establishment of the Post amusement-room, and, 
as to the manner in which it has been conducted. The present garrison 
arrived in Sidney on the 2nd day of July, 1884. There was no place of 
amusement or recreation in the Post, and the resorts for these purposes 
were sought in the town of Sidney. It was soon found that there was a 
good deal of demoralization among certain members of the command. 
Complaints for over-indulgence in drink, and neglect of duty in conse- 
quence thereof, were numerous. These increased to such an extent that 
in the five and a half months between the arrival of the command at 
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Sidney and the establishment of the amusement-room, namely, between 
July 1st and December 15th, there had been 193 confinements in the 
Guard House. Please keep in mind that I do not say, nor do I mean to 
intimate, that the causes for demoralization are all attributed to you. I 
am simply stating a fact, which is, that in five and a half months after 
the arrival of this command in Sidney there were 193 confinements at 
the fort for offences more or less serious. You will agree with me, when 
I say that such a state of affairs called not only for an investigation, 
but for a remedy. An investigation led to the conclusion that the causes 
of our trouble had their origin in the town of Sidney. An effort was 
made to find in the garrison rooms which could be used by officers and 
men as places of resort for amusement and recreation, and on the 15th 
day of December, the present ' Nez Perces Hall,' as the amusement-room 
of the Post is called, was established. In these rooms were placed 
billiard-tables, chess boards, checkers, cards, dominoes, backgammon 
and other games, and, in addition, as further inducement for members 
of the garrison to frequent the rooms, sandwiches and coffee were pro- 
vided. Subsequently, the sale of beer was permitted. The proceeds 
arising from billiard-tables and the sale of luncheons and beer were 
applied to furnishing the rooms, replenishing stores, paying attendants, 
etc. These rooms are in charge of a commissioned officer. Nothing 
stronger than beer is allowed to be kept or sold in them, and gaming for 
money or other things of value is prohibited in orders. These rooms 
are not open on Sundays. 

" What was the effect of the opening of the amusement-room on the 
discipline of the command? I have already stated that, in five and a 
half months preceding the opening of these rooms, 193 confinements 
had taken place in the Post. In the five and a half months immediately 
following the opening of these rooms, there were but 73 confinements, a 
falling off of 62 per cent. You will readily perceive, gentlemen, that 
with these figures before me, I shall be loath to be obliged to send the 
command of Fort Sidney back again to the town of Sidney, to find 
amusement and recreation. But I have no desire whatever to violate 
or evade law or orders. I will follow both whithersoever they lead me, 
while I hold a commission in the army. With the frankness and gen- 
erosity which, I believe, belong to you, I think I might safely leave it 
to you, to answer the question, whether, were you in my place, you would 
voluntarily break up the amusement-room at Fort Sidney? 

" It was established in the interest of discipline, convenience and econ- 
omy. The discipline I have already referred to, the convenience con- 
sists in having our place of amusement near at hand instead of being 
obliged to go a distance to find it, and the economy consists in the fact 
that a glass of beer in our hall costs five cents while with you it costs 
fifteen, and a game of billiards with you costs twenty-five cents, while 
with us it costs five cents only. To deny us the right of buying beer or 
other articles for our own use is to deny us a right which all other men 
claim and exercise." 
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Such was the origin of the Soldiers' Club or Canteen, and such 
its beneficent results. Two years ago it was abolished, and to-day 
the liquor sellers and the Women's Christian Temperance Union 
are the strongest advocates of the law as it now stands. Truly, 
indeed, politics makes strange bedfellows ! Since its abolition, the 
Secretary of War has collected an enormous volume of evidence 
from the thousand officers of the Army, all of whom, in their 
written reports, favor its restoration. It may be added that dur- 
ing the decade of 1878-1887, the number of admissions to the 
military hospitals for alcoholism and its results amounted to 
1,640. From 1888 to 1897, when the Canteens had been insti- 
tuted throughout the Army, the number was reduced to 923, or 
over 40 per cent. In one post, Willett's Point, the admission 
from this cause in 1889 was 223 for every one thousand troops. 
Two years after the establishment of the Canteen, it fell to 70 
for one thousand. Capt. E. L. Munson, Surgeon of the Army, 
reports that at Fort Spokane, the amount of sickness, resulting 
directly or indirectly from intoxicants, diminished fifty per cent, 
during the first six months following the introduction cf the 
Canteen. 

The following extract is from a letter written by Lieut.-Col. 
William Quinton, of the 14th Infantry, and dated Army and 
Navy Club, New York, December 20th, 1901. 

" The Post at which I am at present stationed, Port Shelling, Minn., is 
surrounded by a lot of low dives. All that is necessary for a soldier to 
do, to fill up on any kind of stimulants that he may crave, is to cross 
the iron bridge that spans the Mississippi River, and which connects the 
Fort with the eastern bank. These dives give me a great deal of trouble, 
as the regiment, the 14th Infantry, is receiving recruits daily. The dives 
are a great menace to the recruits, and I have no means of abating them. 
They are run wide open, and have been doing so since the abolition of 
the Canteen." 

It is well recognized by all authorities that alcoholism and in- 
sanity are closely related, through the direct influence exerted by 
intoxicants in the production of mental aberration. Captain 
Munson, Surgeon, IT. S. A., in his report on file in the office of 
the Adjutant-General, states that " during the seven years of the 
existence of the Canteen the reduction of insanity in the Army 
amounted to 31.7 per cent." Drunkenness was certainly pre- 
vented by the constant military supervision to which the Canteen 
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was subjected. As illustrating the marked reductions of convic- 
tions for drunkenness or complications arising therefrom since 
the establishment of the Canteen, the report of the Judge-Advo- 
cate-General states that, in the year 1889, before the establish- 
ment of the Canteen, the number of trials and convictions for 
drunkenness and conditions arising therefrom was 423. In the 
year 1897, the total number reached only 143. 

From the above figures it is evident that, coincidently with the 
thorough establishment of the Canteen system, there occurred a 
decrease, amounting to considerably more than one-half, of the 
drunkenness which formerly tended to the impairment of disci- 
pline, the demoralization of individuals, and the occurrence of as- 
saults and deaths. It is idle to deny that this excellent result 
has been largely due to the attractions furnished by the Canteen, 
combined with the military discipline which prevails in that in- 
stitution, which reduces to a minimum the possibility of danger- 
ous excesses. Brig.-General J. P. Sanger, Inspector-General of 
the Division of the Philippines, in his report just submitted to the 
Adjutant-General, states that " since June 30th, 1900, 307 en- 
h*ied men have been sent home insane." And Major Arthur, 
burgeon in charge of the First Eeserve Hospital, Manila, where 
they have all been under observation and treatment, reports that 
78, or 35.4 per cent., were insane from the excessive use of alcohol. 

It has been asserted that the Canteen presents the saloon to 
the recruit in its least objectionable form, — that he enters the 
Army, free from the drink and debt habit, and is discharged with 
both fixed upon him. In reply, it may be said, if the recruit 
was not in the Army, he would probably have the saloon presented 
to him in a more attractive and alluring manner, as, for instance, 
it is to the college boy of the present day; and if he is not pos- 
sessed of the moral stamina to resist its temptation in one place, 
he certainly will not in the other. In the Canteen, his command- 
ing officer is directed to see that his credit is limited to 20 per 
cent, of his pay, which amounts to $3.00 per month; and, if he 
exceeds this amount of debt, his commanding officer and not the 
soldier has been derelict in the performance of duty. 

Major-General John E. Brooke, commanding the Department 
of the East, in his report to the Adjutant-General, dated Wash- 
ington, May 1st, 1900, says: "The experience gained since the 
establishment of the Post Exchange and Canteen has been such 
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as to warrant me in saying that these institutions, under the 
regulations by which they are conducted, are not only highly 
beneficial to the Army, but have a decided influence for temper- 
ance and good discipline." 

Major-General Merritt, under date of Governor's Island, May 
8th, 1900, adds the folloiwng endorsement : 

" It is my decided opinion that the present regulations and restric- 
tions governing the methods and conduct of the Post Exchange are, if 
thoroughly enforced, amply sufficient to insure the maintenance of dis- 
cipline and the welfare and contentment of the enlisted men." 

Surgeon-General Griffith, of Missouri, writes: 

" Let me say, as I have said before, had it not been for the Canteen, no 
one knows how many typhoid cases we would have had at Chickamauga 
in 1898. Of the 38,000 troops gathered there, 4,370 had typhoid, and the 
Canteen helped us in over 2,600 cases. We lost a very small percentage, 
less than they do in any city in the Union; but the Canteen helped us 
out. The soldier could get his beer; you did not find him drunk, and 
it was very rarely we had a court martial." 

The Canteen greatly contributed to the happiness of the troops. 
The best index of their contentment can be found in the rate of 
desertions, since it is obvious that the soldier who is well satisfied 
with his lot will not endeavor to escape from his military obliga- 
tions. The desertions from the Eegular Army in 1888-89 averaged 
11 per cent. In 1897, after the Canteen had been running for 
eight years, it fell to 2 per cent. 

The influence of the Canteen in promoting order and content- 
ment is less directly, though none the less positively, shown by the 
number of the soldiers making savings deposits with the Army 
paymasters. 

The report of the Paymaster-General for 1899 shows, that the 
average number of men annually making such deposits for the 
seven years 1885-91 was 7,273, while for the six years 1892-97, 
the annual number so depositing was 8,382, an increase of over 
13 per cent. Gambling, too, has been decidedly diminished by the 
restrictions of the Canteen. The records of the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral's office, December 4th, 1902, show that General Bates, Pay- 
master of the Army, collected from 75,000 enlisted men (regu- 
lars) during the last year in which the Canteen was in force, on 
account of the Soldiers' Home, dues, fines and forfeitures, $462,- 
698; while during the fiscal year 1902, since the abolishment of 
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the Canteen, there was collected by Paymasters from about 70,000 
enlisted men (regulars), on the same account, $632,125. That 
is to say, the fines and forfeitures imposed upon and collected 
from the enlisted men of the Army were vastly increased during 
the year subsequent to the abolishment of the Canteen. 

The opportunity given to the men of purchasing light, nutri- 
tious lunches in the Canteen was certainly of much benefit. Many 
articles of food not obtainable in the Company mess were brought 
within reach, and the monotony of Company cookery was agree- 
ably interrupted. This feature does much to prevent the in- 
temperate use of alcoholics. The gastric cravings of hearty and 
idle men are thus satisfied, and the sandwich, with beer largely 
decreases the desire for an additional quantity of the latter. 

The curse of the Army is the groggeries and brothels that 
flourish near the outskirts of every camp. An official report on 
file in the Adjutant-General's office says : 

"Around the reservation of Port Wingate in 1889 a number of little 
rum-shops thrived on the earnings and weaknesses of the soldiers. Here, 
crime and debauchery thrived, and after each pay-day patrols were 
required to literally drag our soldiers from the clutches of the keepers 
of these dens. The Guard House was always full in consequence of 
drunkards and absentees from duties, as well as those who had com- 
mitted themselves in other ways, traced to the demoralizing effects of 
the soldiers' innate craving after amusement and tipple of some charac- 
ter. The Exchange system did away with all this. Those of us who 
were prejudiced against what was termed a Government bar-room found 
the benefits of the new system so startling that it could not be com- 
batted." 

Another instance in point is that of Washington Barracks, in 
Washington. Before the introduction of the Canteen, Four-and- 
a-Half Street, for two or three squares from the point at which 
it entered the Post, was lined with small saloons in which, liquor 
was dispensed to the soldier. Almost immediately after the start- 
ing of a Canteen at the barracks, the effect was seen upon these 
establishments, and before the second month, more than half the 
little saloons had closed up and their proprietors had moved away. 
The same was true at Fort Myer. Before the introduction of the 
Canteen, there were between ten and twenty low groggeries be- 
tween the terminus of the street railway and the entrance to 
Arlington, largely depending upon the patronage of the troops. 
After ten years of the Canteen at the Post only two of these 
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were left. Are we to return again to these conditions? And 
have not the communities near garrison posts some rights which 
the Government is bound to respect ? Must the wives and daugh- 
ters of the officers be subjected to the environment of debauchery 
that grows up near the camps when the Canteens are abolished? 

Of course, the Canteen is not an ideal institution. Its advo- 
cates frankly admit that the total abolition of intoxicants in the 
Army is a desideratum devoutly to be wished. Personally, al- 
most a total abstainer myself, and after having passed ten years 
of my life as Chief of the Medical Staff at Blackwell's and 
Ward's Islands, I would gladly have alcohol eliminated as a 
product from the face of the earth. Personally, too, I would 
abolish wars and therefore armies, and the necessities for Can- 
teens ; but, unfortunately, this is not a personal matter. 

The first responsibility of a government in times of war or 
peace, should be the proper care of its guardians. The state de- 
prives the soldier of his liberty, prescribes his exercise, equip- 
ment, dress and diet. It should, therefore, give him the best 
sanitation and the best medical supervision that the science of 
the age can devise. 

In the debates on the abolition of the Canteen, one very impor 
tant factor was entirely omitted that may furnish a subject fo 
reflection to those who were instrumental in bringing about the 
lamentable change. The enemies of the Canteen seem to have 
forgotten that, when men accustomed to the use of stimulants 
are deprived of them in one way, they will resort to other methods 
to obtain them. A very small percentage of the Army are total 
abstainers. Soldiers are not prisoners; they are well-paid men 
and have their pass days. The habits of the vast majority of 
them were formed long before their enlistment, and a large pro- 
portion of them belong to the class known as light drinkers. 
When the soldier cannot obtain a glass of beer at the Post Ex- 
change in camp, the first place he generally strikes for when on 
pass is the nearest saloon, where, in Porto Eico, he is served with 
rum, loaded with fusil oil; at home, vile, doctored whiskey; in 
the Philippines, vino, a sort of wood alcohol, distilled from the 
nepa plant ; or in China the sam sliui, a product of rice, — all rank 
poisons, one or two drinks of which " steal away with his brains." 
Excesses follow to which, when sober, he would be the last to de- 
scend ; insubordination, drunkenness, debauchery or desertion. 
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The record of the summary Court of the 12th U. S. Infantry 
shows that during February and March, 1900, at Paniqui, P. I., 
there were between 70 and 90 trials by court martial for each 
month. Four-fifths of the offences were " intoxication from 
vino." A Post Exchange was established in the latter part of 
March. Since then and until February, 1901, there were never 
more than twenty trials in any month, and one month the num- 
ber was reduced to eight. The record shows no more than two 
cases of "vino intoxication" in any month. The Company 
commanders' reports show there are but eight total abstainers in 
the regiment. A personal inspection of the troops stationed in 
Peking during the winter of 1901, showed over 50 per cent, of 
all patients under treatment were for venereal diseases. This 
distressing factor, in connection with the subject of the Can- 
teen, must be seriously considered. This disease always claims a 
large proportion of patients in a military hospital, but I have it 
on the authority of Lieut. Greenleaf, that, since the abolition of 
the Canteen, the percentage of these cases has almost doubled. 
My own observations tend to a similar conclusion. When the 
W. C. T. U. realizes that the result of the abolition of the Post 
Exchange has produced this enormous increase of wretchedness 
in the Army Hospitals, it will work as earnestly for the restora- 
tion of the Canteen as it has for its abolition. A prominent 
army officer at Peking, under date of July 9th, 1901, writes me: 

" The W. C. T. U. would have no fault to find with the post here. The 
men go outside and get drunk on sam shut in town, and go to sleep in 
back yards or other worse places, but the sanctity of the Government 
reservation is maintained. The Germans have a Bier Halle on the wall 
at Hartaman Gate. The Japanese have their Canteen. The British have 
one in their grounds, and bring their beer to their tables. The French 
soldier has his little bottle of wine at dinner. We alone are virtuous. 
We are the advocates of reform. We are the great hypocritical hippo- 
drome, — none like us." 

The Post Exchange as it existed in 1900 was the most rational 
compromise that the ripe experience of the ablest officers of the 
Army could devise, — it was not abused in the camps ; it has been 
the soldier's friend, often saving him from disgrace and disease 
worse than death. In abolishing it, one might say that Congress 
in " killing a mouse, resurrected a monster ;" and when consider- 
ing its restoration, as Congress must, it will do well to remember 
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that the result of its action has not promoted temperance. On 
the contrary, it has decidedly promoted intemperance, insanity, 
insubordination, discontent, sullenness, disease and desertion. 

Some time ago it was my pleasure to read a paper on this 
subject before an association composed exclusively of Army Medi- 
cal Officers, and after a free and full discussion, the following 
preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted by them : 

" Whereas, the Association of Military Surgeons of the United States, 
now in session at St. Paul, recognizes that the abolition of the Army 
Post Exchange or Canteen has resulted, and must inevitably result, in 
an increase of intemperance, insubordination, discontent, desertion and 
disease in the Army, Therefore be it 

" Resolved, that this body deplores the action of Congress in abolishing 
the said Post Exchange or Canteen, and, in the interests of sanitation, 
morality and discipline, recommends its re-establishment at the earliest 
possible date." 

A week later, at the meeting of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, representing the 6,000 leading medical men of this country 
and Canada, I presented the same resolution and it was adopted 
without a dissenting voice. At the reunion of the Veterans of the 
Porto-Eican Expedition, the same unanimity of opinion pre- 
vailed ; and, at the meeting of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, Congress was memorialized to restore the Army Canteen. 
Does not such testimony remove this question immediately from 
the domain of speculation to one of action? And should there 
not be a prompt reversal of the present law, no matter how ex- 
cellent were the motives which inspired the agitation that re- 
sulted in its abolishment ? 

Louis Livingston Seaman. 



